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REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 

Essays in Critical Realism. A Co-operative Study of the Problem of 
Knowledge. By Durant Drake, Arthur O. Lovejoy, James 
Bissett Pratt, Author K. Rogers, George Santayana, Roy 
Wood Sellars, G. A. Strong. Macmillan & Co., London, 1920. — 
pp. ix, 244. 

The publication of this volume, which has been in preparation 
since 1916, and which has been much heralded and eagerly awaited, 
is an event of first importance in the history of American and British 
philosophy, Such is the sensation created by professed agreement 
among philosophers that whether the book gains adherents or not, it 
is sure to gain attention. If it does not command assent, it will evoke 
dissent ; and will afford a central topic of discussion for some years to 
come. 

The title is intended to suggest the antithesis to 'naive' realism. 
This is explained by Professor Sellars, as follows : " It is critical 
realism in that it appreciates the nature of knowledge more critically 
in the light of the act of knowledge and of the actual conditions of 
human knowledge. ... It does justice to that play of mental activity 
that modern logic and psychology stress. It is synoptic in a way that 
other epistemological systems cannot claim to be" (p. 199). At the 
same time, the book is strictly limited in scope. It deals with that 
which might be called the structural problem in epistemology. What 
are the component parts, or irreducible factors of cognition?, How 
many are there? What are they? How are they related? The book 
deals exclusively with these questions; and its title implies that these 
questions are here dealt with more circumspectly, more adequately, 
more knowingly, than in any previous attempt to answer them. 

Professor Drake's essay, the first in the book both alphabetically 
and logically, is entitled, " The Approach to Critical Realism ". It is 
necessary first, he tells us, to exorcise "the spectre of pure subjec- 
tivism"; and this is accomplished by the pragmatic or experimental 
justification of our " instinctive belief in the existence of the physical 
world about us " (p. 5). The author then advances to the assault upon 
the new-naive realism, which would identify the data of sense with 
" aspects of the object" (p. 10). He uses the two familiar weapons 
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of attack, the argument from physiological relativity and the argument 
from contradiction. According to the former, the data of sense, like 
affective data, are functions of the age, position, capacity and condi- 
tion of the sentient organism ; and cannot " exist out there in the 
physical objects" (p. n), or "really belong to the life of the object" 
(p. n). According to the latter, the supposition that the different 
sense-data of different percipients belong to the same object, implies 
qualitative, spacial and temporal incompatibilities or 'contradictions'. 
Naive realism being thus overwhelmed, Professor Drake proceeds 
with his own constructive account. The corner-stone of the structure 
is the conception of 'essences' or 'character-complexes' (p. 20): 
namely, what an object is or may be, as distinguished from its exist- 
ence. Sense-data, or the content of immediate perceptual apprehen- 
sion, may now be interpreted as essence ; and true veridical perception 
as the case in which these perceptual data are "genuine aspects of 
outer reality" (p. 20), or the case in which the apprehended essence 
which is "taken to exist" also has existence (pp. 20-21). 

The writer then proceeds to the topic which especially interests and 
challenges him, the relation, namely, between mental states and data. 
There must, he thinks, be mental states distinct from the data, because 
the latter, being ' essences ', are non-existent, and common to two or 
more perceivers; while mental states, having an existential-causal 
status, must be as numerous as the individuals to whom, an essence is 
given. He assumes, apparently, that mental states must be "bits of 
sentiency" (p. 31), or contents observable by introspection. But the 
datum or given essence, on the other hand, now turns to be something 
referred to or 'grasped' (p. 28). Although for some inexplicable 
reason he fails explicitly to say so, Professor Drake virtually says 
that the datum is what is meant. " The essence given is a mere intent, 
a focus for discourse and action " (p. 28) ; the mental state or introspec- 
tive content which mediates the intent (or the idea which mediates 
the meaning ?) being of a variable psychological character. Whether 
it needs to be similar to the essence which it intends is not wholly 
clear (p. 27). In any case, the datum is something transcendent 
rather than something immanent. 

But the most interesting portions of Professor Drake's essay are 
those in which he states the difference which distinguishes the 
majority report submitted by Messrs. Drake, Rogers, Santayana and 
Strong, from the minority report submitted by Messrs. Lovejoy, Pratt 
and Sellars (p. 4, note, p. 20, note). Professor Drake says that the 
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difference is only a question of 'terms'. Does he mean 'words'? 
If not, then it is a very fundamental question, the fundamental 
question at issue. The fact that the authors of the volume " have not 
been able fully to agree" (p. 20, note), when they would no doubt 
like to have presented a solid front, confirms the impression that the 
difference is a real difference; perhaps as great a difference in its 
ultimate implications as those differences which divide 'critical 
realists ' as a group from ' neo-realists ' or ' idealists'. 

The difference is this. The minority hold that the 'datum' as a 
whole is the character of the mental state of the moment, and there- 
fore "is an existent" (sic), though "its existence is not given" 
(p. 4, note). In other words, according to this view, the datum is the 
' essence ' both of the object known, and also of the state which is 
the 'vehicle' (ibid.) of the knowledge. But according to the major- 
ity view the character of the mental state is one item, and the datum 
another, the latter being a non-mental complex, sui generis, contain- 
ing " traits of the mental existent, traits of the object known, or both 
or neither" (p. 21, note). The reason why this complex is not mental 
is because it is in part " apprehended. . . through the attitude, or 
reaction of the organism" (ibid.), and so is not 'content.' 

Professor Love joy's essay, entitled " Pragmatism versus the Pragma- 
tist ", takes the form of a relentless cross-examination of Professor 
Dewey. As regards the issue between realism and idealism the 
writer quotes the defendant at length on both sides. He then ex- 
amines him on the question of ' immediatism ' versus 'mediatism', 
and shows that, while he implies the former in his denial of a duality 
between mental states and things, he adopts the latter when he comes 
to deal with knowledge of the past or future. "Whatever his anti- 
pathy to epistemological dualism, from the dualism of anticipation 
(and of reminiscence) he cannot escape" (p. 54). He proposes to 
construe perception as free from the division into presentations and 
objects, by construing it as a non-cognitive natural event (p. 56). 
But he admits that usually it is cognitive; and that when so it is a 
ground of inference (p. 59). 

This dualism implicates Dewey in an acceptance of 'mental' or 
'psychical' entities; by which Professor Lovejoy means "anything 
which is an indubitable bit of experience, but either cannot be de- 
scribed in physical terms or cannot be located in the single, objective, 
or 'public', spatial system, free from self -contradictory attributes, to 
which the objects dealt with by physical science belong" (p. 61). 
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Dewey must admit these, and therefore accept dualism or idealism 
according as he does or does not also admit physical entities. 

The pragmatist's peculiar difficulty with the knowledge of the past 
lies in the fact that the verification of a belief occurs after the belief. 
If this verification is an actual experience of the fact referred to, 
then the fact must lie in the future. This difficulty disappears, Pro- 
fessor Lovejoy contends, if we admit the possibility of indirect valid- 
ation. And this must be admitted on other grounds than those 
afforded by the case of the past. Only by indirect validation is it 
possible to know other selves. Indeed the essential teaching of 
pragmatism is that knowledge is ' functional ' and ' social ' (p. yy) ; 
which implies that knowledge can get beyond the presently given. 
Pragmatism has been diverted from its own essential insight by its 
acceptance of the alien and irreconcilable doctrine of radical empiri- 
cism. 

In the third essay, entitled " Critical Realism and the Possibility of 
Knowledge", Professor Pratt restates the general position of the 
book without conspicuously betraying that peculiar minority opinion 
which is attributed to him by the writer of the opening essay. Criti- 
cal realism, he says, agrees with neo-realism in asserting that "the data 
presented to our thought consist of meanings or natures " or " neutral 
entities " (p. 89) ; but critical realism improves upon neo-realism and 
other doctrines in distinguishing between (1) the meaning or datum 
aforesaid, (2) the sensational or imaginal part of our mental states, 
and (3) the object referred to. The relation between (1) and (2) is 
intimate and elusive, especially in the case of perception. Sometimes 
the qualities sensed or imagined are not meant, as in the case when a 
rhombus is seen but a square meant; but ordinarily the meaning or 
datum includes 1 all of the sensous images, and adds more. The datum 
and ' sensum ' (I am taking the liberty of coining this word for con- 
venience of exposition) together constitute what Professor Pratt calls 
the ' quality-group' ; and this is the means or vehicle by which the ob- 
ject is perceived. This is an improvement upon the Lockean concep- 
tion that it is the quality-group which is itself perceived ; and enables 
the critical realist to escape the agnosticism of Locke, in spite of the 
fact that both agree in distinguishing the quality-group and the object. 
Perception is true when the object perceived has the qualities which 

1 The writer appears to say that the sensed or imagined qualities are always 
included in the perceptual datum except in the case of visual perception. But 
the statement is obscure. (Cf. p. 91.) 
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are meant. On the question how such truth is verified Professor Pratt 
has nothing in particular to offer. He " merely points to the common 
methods of experience and reasoning which scientists, historians, 
judges, juries and business men ordinarily use". All knowledge of 
physical objects is inferential, i.e., we have no " acquaintance with 
them" (p. 107). 

In the fourth essay, Professor Rogers canvasses and criticizes all 
the current explanations of error by way of showing that critical 
realism alone can cope with the problem. Unfortunately his state- 
ment of his own view is brief, casual and much inferior in rigor and 
precision to his analysis of opposing doctrines. Error, he says, is 
"the ascribing of an ideal character to what we are mistaken in 
supposing to be real, or the ascribing to a reality of a wrong char- 
acter instead of a right one" (pp. 117-118). The coherence doctrine 
of objective idealism fails because it cannot distinguish between in- 
adequate knowledge and flat error. The neo-realist, who fails to dis- 
tinguish between what one believes (a universal or essence) and the 
object about which one believes it (an existent), cannot explain 
error because in his view the very occurrence of the belief carries with 
it the existence of the object. The feature of the critical realistic 
view is its allowance for a non-logical existential factor, a material or 
' stuff ', which can never be embraced within logical description (pp. 
132, 135). Russell's view that error is due to the mind's connecting 
terms as they are not really connected, fails because in the case of 
error the content of the belief is internally connected, or constitutes a 
meaning as a whole. Holt's identification of error with objective 
contradiction fails to provide for the part played by belief ; and belief 
is indispensable, since contradictions can be contemplated without, 
error. Montague's solution rests upon an untenable identification of 
consciousness with potentiality. Spaulding's solution is substantially 
correct; but is inconsistent with "the true neo-realistic faith" (p. 
157). Pragmatism, finally, does not consider the real problem of 
error, which is how there can be error ; but deals only with the ques- 
tion of "the conditions involved in our conscious recognition of 
error" (p. 158). 

In his " Three Proofs of Realism," Mr. Santayana recapitulates the 
argument for critical realism, and incidentally restates the position in 
terms that must be regarded as authoritative. There are, he says, two 
parts to the realistic doctrine: the affirmation of the existential dis- 
tinction between the ' substance ' of things and their appearances ; and, 
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the affirmation of a high degree of similarity, which "may even rise 
to identity", between the appearances and the ' intrinsic qualities ' of 
the object (p. 165). Realism, in short, "tends to separate appearance 
from substance only in existence", and at the same time " to identify 
them only in essence" (p. 166). By 'essence' this writer under- 
stands " a universal, of any degree of complexity and definition, which 
may be given immediately, whether to sense or to thought ", " an ob- 
ject of pure sense or pure thought, with no belief superadded, and ob- 
ject inwardly complete and individual, but without external relations 
or physical status" (p. 168, note). There are three proofs: The 'bi- 
ological proof of realism lies in appeal to the fact that the reacting 
organism identifies its object, both for the reacting individual himself 
and for observers. The 'psychological proof is an argumentum ad 
hominem applied to the subjectivist; showing that if he were thorough 
he would destroy himself. As a matter of fact the subjectivist ac- 
cepts a realistic version of his knowledge of the past and of other 
selves. The 'logical proof consists in showing the necessity of the 
distinction between essence, as intelligible, ' inert ' and self-contained ; 
and existence as irrational, forceful and changing. 

In the sixth essay, entitled " Knowledge and its Categories," Profes- 
sor Sellars undertakes " to make clearer the nature and conditions of the 
knowledge of the physical world gained through external perception " 
(p. 219). It is again explained that the object is not what is ' intuited ' 
(p. 189) ; but that we 'know' it none the less (p. 195). We ' affirm ' 
it, and 'react' to it (p. 196). The fundamental postulate of knowledge 
is that the content intuited somehow has the power to ' reproduce ' the 
■character of the ' object ' (p. 198) ; " it has a sort of revelatory 
identity with the object " (p. 200). Knowledge is not a ' real relation ' 
between knower and known ; but is a function of the knower, a status 
or 'honor' conferred on the object (pp. 206, 213). Professor Sellars 
then proceeds to look more carefully into the meaning of ' conscious- 
ness ', ' mind ', ' transcendence ', ' objectness ', and other concepts which 
the critical realist employs ; and here betrays a decided leaning towards 
behaviorism. Indeed the reviewer finds it possible to follow him just 
so far as he puts a behavioristic-psychological construction on these 
concepts, — and no further. 

The importance of Professor Strong's article, "On the Nature of 
the Datum ", lies in his explicit rejection of the psychological inter- 
pretation of the datum, or "what we are immediately conscious of" 
(p. 223). The datum cannot be physical because that would involve 
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imputing contradictory physical properties (spatial perspective, time, 
shape, color, etc.) to the same physical object. Shall we therefore 
construe the datum as a psychical fact? Professor Strong thinks not, 
because it is only the being-given that makes a datum psycho- 
logical, and its being-given is itself not given. The act, or relation 
which constitutes consciousness, it just the factor which escapes 
introspection. 'Psychical things', such as pain or anger, may in 
some cases be given (in essence or existence?) (p. 227); but the 
datum as such is not psychical in its nature (p. 229). The datum in 
fact is not an existence at all. It may, as in the case of the sense 
qualia, possess a high "degree of concreteness " (p. 231) ; but it re- 
mains a universal, in the sense of having no space-time locus or re- 
lations. The psychical existent comes to light only in introspection; 
but in ordinary perception it is there, though it is not ' felt ' — there 
functionally, as the ' vehicle ' by which the essence is given (pp. 234— 
235). Professor Strong's essay is distinguished by this insistence on 
the distinction between the psychical state and the datum ; but he also 
emphasizes the identity, in the case of true knowledge, of the datum 
with the nature of the object. He even goes so far as to say that " in 
contemplating the datum we virtually behold the object" (p. 239). 
It is difficult for the critic to judge how much internal consistency 
it is reasonable to expect of the present volume. Each author is 
justified in preserving his own individuality; and ought, strictly 
speaking, to be judged in his own terms. Nevertheless the volume is 
a 'cooperative study'; all of its authors profess a common doctrine 
which they call 'critical realism', and employ a common key-con- 
ception which they call ' essence'. The Preface affirms that, with the 
single exception above mentioned and within the scope of the purely 
epistemological topic which the book ' isolates ' and discusses, there 
are no differences of doctrine; but only "divergences of emphasis" 
and " expression ", or " variations in angle of approach and method 
of analysis" (pp. vi, vii). As a rule, furthermore, the essays are not 
supplementary, but reiterative. Like Browning's Ring and the Book 
or Masters 's Domesday Book,, they mean to tell the same story over in 
different terms. It seems just, therefore, to construe the book as an- 
attempt to make clear and convincing, through diverse restatements, 
a single fundamental doctrine. Everything is staked on this; there is 
a poverty of empirical detail, and little incidental illumination. So 
construed, the book fails in so far as it fails to present the same 
doctrine, or, fails to present it clearly and consistently. The critic 
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can perhaps assist the authors to accommplish their purpose by indica- 
ting his difficulties of comprehension, and by complaining of what 
appear to him to be its ambiguities and inconsistencies. In other 
words, I do not propose here to render a verdict on the case submitted 
in the book ; but, like the puzzled jury, to ask for further evidence, or 
rulings from the court. 

I shall confine myself to the central conceptions of the book. The 
first of these is the 'precious conception' (p. 224, note) of 'essence', 
begotten by Mr. Santayana, sponsored by Professor Strong, 1 and now 
incorporated under the trusteeship of our seven authors. Another 
central conception is the existent object. Each of these, the essence 
and the existent object, has, furthermore, its own peculiar mode of 
approach for the mind. The essence is a ' datum ' ; that is, it is ' given ', 
or 'appears' (p. 25) ; or is 'intuited' (pp. 183, 193), or 'presented' 
(pp. 89, 97) ; or is 'content' (pp. 76, 193), or object of 'awareness' 
(p. 228). The existent object, on the other hand, is 'thought of 
(p. 25), or 'known' (p.193) ; or is reached by 'attribution', 'out- 
ward projection', ' unreflective affiirmation' (pp. 92, 195), 'implicit 
recognition' (p. 194), 'intention' or 'reaction' (pp. 95, 196). These 
two types of attitude must be sharply distinguished, because the great 
remedial power of critical realism lies in its denial that the existent 
object is a datum. Then there is the relation of the essence to the 
existent object, as both detachable, so that the one may be given when 
the other is doubtful or missing; and also inseparable, as when the 
one is the ' character ' of the other. Above all it is vitally important 
to critical realism to keep the essence and the existent object distinct. 
For if they unite, then when the one is given the other is given too, 
and the virtue of critical realism will have been lost. 

Let us inquire, first, regarding the cognitive status of the existent 
object. Owing to considerations that are familiar to students of 
epistemology, the object which one's knowledge is about has in some 
sense to be infallibly identified before the cognitive act can be either 
true or false. The questionableness of cognition is relative to the 
indubitableness of its object. The writers of the present volume 
acknowledge the force of this point, 2 and seek to provide some act of 
mind by which cognition unambiguously picks and designates its 
object. But there is much ambiguity and apparent vacillation. Pro- 

1 While Mr. Santayana is responsible for the conception of essence, and 
suggested it to Mr. Strong, the latter is responsible for its application to sense- 
perception. Cf. Mr. Strong's Origin of Consciousness, 1918, p. 36. 

2 Cf., e.g., Professor Sellars, pp. 212-213. 
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fessor Sellars insists that the physical object is not 'inferred' (p. 
195). Professor Drake, on the other hand, speaks of our "belief in 
the existence of the physical world" as "pragmatically justifiable" 
(p. 5). Professor Pratt says that our knowledge of real objects is 
always ' mediate ', and then goes on to show how we can " infer from 
our immediate experience to that of which we have no immediate 
experience" (pp. 107-108) J 1 

We have noted that Professor Rogers speaks of error as "the 
ascribing of an ideal character to what we are mistaken in supposing 
to be real, or the ascribing to a reality of a wrong character instead 
of a right one" (pp. 117-118). The latter type of error presupposes 
that knowledge can somehow ' ascribe ' a ' character ' to a particular 
reality, or existent object, which it must therefore be able to pick out 
and identify. The former type presents difficulties. Here we seem 
to be ascribing reality itself to something, a procedure which certainly 
presents difficulties for a view whose essential doctrine is that of the 
distinction between essence and existence. That Professor Rogers 
has not himself gone to the root of the matter is suggested by a later 
passage (p. 141) in which he speaks of belief as involving "what is 
believed to be a relation of an ideal content to a (supposed) real ". 
Until one has made clear what it is to ' suppose ' a real, it is a waste 
of time to deal with the more complicated functions of this term. 
There does not appear to be any satisfactory formulation of the 
existential judgment except to say that it is an ascribing of some 
essence to the field of reality generally. We should then have two 
types of judgment (or perception) of the same form: the definite 
judgment, "that is a man"; and the indefinite judgment, "there are 
men ". In either case an unquestionable predicate would be question- 
ably applied to an unquestionable reality. 

This seems to be the view of the matter taken by the other writers 
most of the time and by Professor Rogers some of the time (p. 135). 
Thus Mr. Santayana says, " Even to fall into error and misconceive 
its object, the cognitive process must first select that object un- 
equivocally, by designating its real locus or some true circumstance 
that will suffice to identify it" (pp. 165-166). This is accomplished 
by a 'bodily attitude', which serves to identify the object both to the 
individual taking the attitude, and to an observer who, by comparing 
the object of his own attitude with that of the first individual, can see 
that both have to do with the same object (pi 170). This bodily 

1 Professor Strong speaks of our knowledge of the ' powers ' of physical 
things as a knowledge of the ' empirical, inferential type ' (p. 216). 
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attitude is elsewhere described (the view being imputed to Aristotle) 
as "the reactive instinct and sagacity which posits a material object 
and places it in its external relations, here, now and in such a quarter " 
(p. 168, note). Similarly, Professor Sellars says that the "physical 
existent" is "made an object by the selective activity of the percip- 
ient organism. And this selection is behaviour on the part of the 
organism, preliminary, usually, to overt action upon the existent 
selected as object" (p. 213). 

But now what remains of the fundamental contention that the real 
object is not 'given'? Is it that this selective behavior and its 
terminus ad quern, are not internal to consciousness in the introspec- 
tive sense? Even this is not perfectly clear. Professor Drake tells 
us that "the very meaning (sic) of 'existence' involves a definite 
locus" (p. 16). Professor Pratt tells us that "'things' are spatial, 
or at least temporal, particulars" (p. 102). Mr. Santayana, as we 
have seen, says that " its real locus " will identify an object unequivo- 
cally (pp. 165-166). In another context he tells us that "to exist, for 
the naturalist, means to exert force " (p. 181) . In other words we are 
here encouraged to identify existence with a sort of localized force- 
fulness, which is sensibly perceived. Professor Strong intermittently 
admits the factor of localization in our sensory experience (pp. 232, 
234, 236) . He says " A pain, such as toothache, is apt to be localized 
in a definite spot, and, in so far serves to bring before us the morbid 
process occurring at that spot" 1 (p. 234, italics mine). Even more 
explicit is the passage in which Mr. Santayana speaks of the " living 
substance in us" as projecting "whatever (in consequence of its 
reactions) reaches its consciousness into the locus whence it feels 
the stimulus to come" (p. 179, italics mine). 

Let us suppose, however, that the existent object is not sensibly per- 
ceived, but only meant. Thus Professor Sellars says that "we mean 
independent objects " (p. 194) ; and Professor Pratt speaks of " the 
external object which the perceiver instinctively means and reacts to " 
(p. 96). 2 The trouble now is that the external object assumes the 
same status as the essence. For this same writer (Pratt) distinguishes 
the essence as " a meaning or datum not to be identified with my intro- 

1 He goes on to argue that the localization is different from the pain ; but I 
do not see how that bears on the main argument, so long as both are within 
the field of introspective consciousness, and it is the pain which is localised. 

2 There is nothing approaching clearness in this concept of meaning. On 
the very page from which the above is quoted, Professor Pratt speaks of mean- 
ing as the ' immediate implication ' of the ' quality-group.' 
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spectively discovered images" (p. 91). (Cf. Strong, p. 235, and 
Sellars, p. 194.) Why, then, is not the existent object a datum in the 
same sense as the essence? 

That this identification of the status of the existent object with that 
of the essence is not due merely to the use of the word 'mean- 
ing', appears from a passage written by Professor Drake. He is 
explaining the fact that "the same essence can be given" through 
diverse subjective states. "This is possible", he says, "because the 
essence given is a mere intent, a focus for discourse and action; the 
fact that just this essence is given is the result not of the mental 
state alone, but of that plus the attitude of the organism, all the 
irradiations (including verbal associates) of that sensational or con- 
ceptual nucleus " (p. 28, and p. 21, note). If there is any difference in 
principle between this "attitude of the organism", and that "bodily 
attitude" (p. 170) or "selective activity of the percipient organism" 
(p. 213) which Messrs. Santayana and Sellars tell us constitute the 
affirmation of the real object, then it is a difference which the re- 
viewer has been wholly unable to discern. But if there is no differ- 
ence then the whole doctrine loses its distinctive physiognomy. 

There are passages in the book in which it appears to be admitted 
that the real object is given. Mr. Santayana, after speaking of the 
organic behavior which designates the object, goes on to say "that 
this object exists in a known space and time and has traceable 
physical relations with all other physical objects is given from the 
beginning: it is given in the fact that we can point to it" (p. 172). 
Professor Strong says, " When, having a sensation caused by an object 
in our minds, we are disposed ... to act as with reference not to 
it but to the object, then that object is, in so far, before the mind 
as a datum " (p. 237) . I can readily understand why one should be 
led to say that objects are given in the same sense as their essences; 
but I cannot understand how one can then construe essence as some- 
thing which like Kant's phenomenon is intermediate between subject 
and object, or how one can say of data generally that they " are not 
the real things themselves" (Strong, p. 224 and note; italics mine). 
In connection with this problem the difference above alluded to 
between the majority and minority opinion assumes fundamental 
importance. Both groups profess a common doctrine to the effect 
that the physical object itself is not 'grasped', but only its "what, 
its essence or character" (p. 20, note). But for the minority this 
grasped or given essence coincides with the character of the mental 
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state ; whereas for the majority it also includes what is defined by the 
' function ' of the mental state and by ' the attitude of the organism ' 
(p. 21, note). In other words, for the minority group the essence 
tends to be assimilated to the mind, and for the majority group it 
tends to be assimilated to the object; either outcome being contrary 
to the central contention of the theory. 1 

Let us survey the situation from another angle and inquire con- 
cerning the relation between the essence and the existent object. It 
is perhaps idle to quarrel over a term so fundamental as existence. 
But if the topic is to be withdrawn from the field of definition, then 
it would be better to say so. This would at least have prevented off- 
hand, diverse and half-hearted definitions of it as 'stuff' (p. 132), or 
as the exertion of 'force' (p. 181), or as being in 'flux' (p. 180), 
or as involving 'a definite locus ' (p. 16). Any specific character- 
ization of existence obviously contradicts a view which absolutely 
distinguishes between essence and existence, and includes within the 
former "all those features of the thing which are reproducible" 
(p. 218) or "its entire concrete nature" (p. 223). But existence is 
evidently that which individuates (p. 131); and on this account all 
of the writers tend repeatedly to identify existence with locus, and 

1 Professor Drake's note (pp. 20-21) is by no means clear, nor does it check 
up satisfactorily with other parts of the book. I cannot feel sure, for example, 
whether he means that the minority group defines the psychical in terms of the 
given ; or whether they define the given in terms of the psychical, — the 
" actual, literal, psychological existence ". In the latter case, is ' psychological 
existence ' ascertained by introspection ? The statements made by the minority 
group do not make the matter any clearer. For Professor Lovejoy, the 
psychical is " an indubitable bit of experience " which is not describable as 
physical, or localizable in the " the single, objective or ' public ' spatial 
system" (p. 61). Does experience here include meanings? Apparently not; 
since it is the central contention of his essay that knowledge has a ' functional ' 
capacity to transcend what is 'directly experienced' (p. 79). Professor Pratt, 
on the other hand, speaks of the "meaning or datum as something not to be 
identified with my introspectively discovered images" (p. 91, italics mine). Is 
this ' meaning or datum ' the same thing which Professor Drake calls " the char- 
acter of the mental existent of the moment ", and which he distinguishes from 
what is given functionally? Professor Sellars takes the psychical to mean ' con- 
tent,' such as the psychologist observes introspectively (p. 207-208). Professor 
Sellars would construe all 'content' as 'mental' (p. 212); but at the same 
time asserts that the object is ' known ' in terms of this ' content ', and that the 
object is ' selected ' by "an internal veering of attention upon the object " 
(p. 213). There are similar difficulties in construing the views of the majority 
group. Thus data are for Professor Strong presumably not psychical, and yet 
they "are subject to the law of psychophysical correlation" (p. 225). 
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then, as we have seen, to admit that locus is given as a precondition 
of the judgment. 

Here again the difficulty and obscurity of the concept is aggravated 
by the difference between the majority and minority groups. Mr. 
Santayana, for example, insists that the essence intuited and the 
essence of the act of intuiting are quite distinct. In knowledge 
the mind " intuits an essence which it does not embody" (p. 167). It 
would seem to follow that the essence intuited either has no embodi- 
ment, 1 or is embodied in the existent object of knowledge. It has 
only one existential status and that is as character of the object 
known. Mr. Santayana speaks of substance and appearance as quite 
"distinct in their existence" (p. 165), which could be the case only 
provided ' appearance ' means act of intuition, because what appears 
can have no existence unless in the substance; and he speaks of a 
tendency to "identify them in essence" (p. 166), which is unintel- 
ligible on any ground. For if 'appearance' means act of intuition, 
its essence is utterly different from that of the substance known; 
while if " appearance " means what appears, it has no essence because 
it is an essence. 2 

According to the majority opinion the datum cannot be similar to 
the object, because it is either identical with the character of the 
object, or is irrelevant to it and has no other existential status. But 
on minority ground the datum, being a psychical existent, may perhaps 
be said to be similar to the object, since there are two existents with 
a common essence. At any rate, Professor Sellars says that in the 
case of memory "the content can be like its object" (p. 216) ; though 
he denies it in other cases (pp. 199, 210) . 8 Neither Professor 
Lovejoy nor Professor Pratt would, I think, object in principle to 
imputing the relation of similarity to datum and object (cf., e.g., p. 
105). In any case Professor Sellars and Professor Pratt repeatedly 
allude (pp. 109, 200) to a causal relation between percept and object. 

This view, whether in terms of similarity or in terms of causality, 
bristles with difficulties, most of which are classic. It is true (accord- 

,1 The majority view seems to imply the subsistence independently of mind 
of all the erroneous or illusory or fanciful essences. Cf. pp. 25, 168, 180, 182, 
231-232, 234. 

2 I am here using the view of similarity, identity and so forth formulated 
by Professor Rogers, pp. 131^132, and apparently accepted by the other authors. 

8 He also says, " The content in terms of which we think the object must 
have the property of reproducing the character of the object in some measure" 
(p. 198) (Cf. pp. 198-199). 
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ing to Professor Drake) that although for the minority group the 
datum is " the character of the mental existent of the moment ", " its 
existence is not given" (p. 21, note). But this does not seem a 
particularly significant qualification, in view of the fact that existence 
apparently is not the kind of thing that can be given anyway. In any 
case, in ' veridical perception " we have a situation in which there are 
two existents with identical essences (having their "entire concrete 
natures " in common) ; but one of these existents is physical and the 
other mental. 

Both groups profess to acknowledge the untenability of the Lockean 
or dualistic view that the immediate object of knowledge is an idea, 
and that physical existence must be inferred from the idea as some- 
thing externally and causally related to it. But the minority group in 
particular has great difficulty in escaping this view. Its members 
constantly allude to knowledge of physical existents as knowledge 
about (p. 107), as mediate knowledge (p. 76), or as pragmatically 
justifiable inference (pp. 107-108). In order to escape from this 
dualistic view there is a recurrent emphasis (especially in the majority 
group) on the direct accessibility of the object, through its selective 
localization or through immediate apprehension of its own identical 
essence. " Knowledge is a beholding of outer and absent objects in a 
very real and important sense — a beholding, that is, of their what, 
their nature" (p. 29). "In contemplating the datum", says Pro- 
fessor Strong, " we virtually behold the object. How could there be 
knowledge at all unless we managed somehow virtually to behold ab- 
sent things, to behold the past and the future, and, in the case of 
sense-perception, to behold objects existing separately from ourselves " 
(pp. 239-240). What this 'virtuality' consists in may perhaps be 
gathered from the exposition above. 1 When the critical realist 
from fear of dualism accents this part of his doctrine his position 

1 Does ' virtually beholding ' mean beholding the existent, but not beholding 
its existence? Professor Drake says that according to the minority opinion 
what is given "is an existent," namely a mental existent, since it is the 
character of that existent ; though the existent's existence is not given (p. 4, 
note). It would seem to follow that in veridical perception (where " the char- 
acters that appear are the characters of the physical objects," p. 20) what is 
given is a physical existent whose existence is not given. But then what does 
it mean to say that neither the object nor any 'portion' or 'aspect' of it is a 
datum (pp. 19-20) ? Or when we are told that we are ' acquainted ' with our 
'immediate psychic content' (p. 107), are we to suppose that here (Professor 
Drake to the contrary notwithstanding) existence is given, in a sense not 
possible in the case of physical objects ? 
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would seem to be at least 'virtually' the same as that of the neo- 
realism which he repudiates. 

A few words may be in order regarding this repudiation of neo- 
realism. There are many points of misrepresentation or misunder- 
standing. Neo-realism does not deny the existence of mediate know- 
ledge. It does not assume that " all knowledge can be only the literal 
presence in experience and to awareness of the objects known" 
(p. 189). It does not forfeit any of the advantages which pragma- 
tism and critical realism possess for explaining error through the 
functional miscarriage of ideas. Professor Rogers, at least, admits 
this (pp. 148, 157) ; though the whole polemical position of the book 
implies the contrary. Neo-realism does contend, however, that mediate 
knowledge is possible only because there is, at least occasionally, 
immediate knowledge, in which the object is identified, the judgment 
verified, or the quality revealed. 1 We have seen that critical realism 
denies this view in principle and then frequently accepts it in the 
application. 

Professor Rogers shows some annoyance at the neo-realists' resort 
to behaviorism (p. 148), and accuses them of being scientific poseurs 
(pp. 148, 150-151). He would understand the drift to behaviorism 
better if he would give careful attention to the writings of his col- 
leagues, especially the essays of Professors Sellars and Santayana 
(e.g., pp. 170, 209, note, 213). He would find that a careful effort to 
describe the act by which a knower selects his object, or the act of 
meaning, or the act of sense-perception, will inevitably lead an em- 
piricist, whatever his philosophical inheritance, to attach central 
importance to the functioning of the physical organism. 

As to the alleged inability of the neo-realist to cope with physio- 
logical relativity, there are at least two reasons why the criticism 
misses fire. In the first place, the argument from the "existential 
incompatibility of diverse sense-data", or the "implicit affirmation 
that contradictory qualities exist at the same point in space " (p. 25) 
begs the question, and begs it in the form of a preconceived idea of 
the relation of a physical thing to its properties. In the second place, 
the argument regarding the impossibility of immediately knowing the 
past or the spacially remote, begs the question in the form of a precon- 
ceived idea of immediate knowledge, as requiring the simultaneity and 
spacial proximity of knower and known. As a matter of fact, in 

1 Or, as Professor Sellars says, " the content of knowledge must be 
experiential" (p. 211). 
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spite of urging the second argument the authors of the present volume 
hold themselves free on their own part to employ conceptions that 
leave the datum quite undetermined as to its spacial and temporal 
relations to the knower. Professor Sellars says that " we can mean a 
reality which no longer exists equally with a reality which exists at 
the time of the intention" (p. 215). While Professor Sellars would 
not regard such an object of meaning as a datum, Professor Strong 
would. The latter tells us that "what is given is the meaning" 
(p. 235) ; and speaks of "the datum in memory as 'given-as-past'" 
(p. 239). In other words Professor Strong avoids his own paradox 
by the expedient of construing consciousness in terms of an act 
(meaning) whose subject and object need not be simultaneous. But 
this is exactly what the neo-realists did before Professor Strong 
discovered his paradox. 1 

The reviewer ventures the opinion that the more careful and 
vigorous thinking out of the doctrines of ' critical ' and ' neo-'realism 
will render them indistinguishable. Especially is this the case as 
regards the form which these doctrines assume in the essays of the 
writers of the majority group, where the dualistic heresy is more un- 
equivocally renounced. Indeed it is doubtful if this majority opinion 
differs at all, except by profession, from neo-realism. It is perhaps 
only another existence with the same essence. 

I am disposed to say further, that this book shows the 'crucial' 
importance in contemporary philosophy of two conceptions, namely 
'meaning' and 'universality-particularity'. The former conception 
is the rock on which the critical realists split. The disagreements and 
misunderstandings that divide idealists and realists turn largely on a 
recognition of the importance of 'meaning', combined with the ut- 
most carelessness and obscurity in its use. The second conception is 
not less important, since it underlies this revival by the critical realists 
of the ancient conception of matter, rechristened ' existence '. But the 
topic of meaning is a newer topic, and a more empirical one; hence 
it affords a better' opportunity of advance and agreement. 

I do not feel, in other words, that the authors have found it possible 
"to isolate the problem of knowledge", or to suppress their "some- 
what different ontological views" (p. vii). There are allied and 
ulterior problems which perpetually intrude themselves and raise 
doubts both as to the meaning and the agreement of the several 

1 Cf ., e.g., Professor Montague's conception of consciousness as ' implica- 
tion'; and the reviewer's article, "The Knowledge of Past Events," Jour, of 
Phil., Psychol., and Sc. Methods, Nov. 8, 1906. 
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authors. The reviewer, for one, would welcome a second cooperative 
volume by these same writers, and with a table of contents somewhat 
as follows: "The Act of Meaning", by Durant Drake; "The Nature 
of the Psychical", by Arthur O. Lovejoy; "The Status of Logic", 
by James Bissett Pratt; "Universality, Particularity and Individ- 
uality", by Arthur K. Rogers; "Body and Mind", by George San* 
tayana ; " The Thing and its Attributes ", by Roy Wood Sellars ; " The 
Nature of Judgment ", by C. A. Strong. 

Ralph Barton Perry. 
Harvard University. 

Annates de V Institut Superieur de Philosophic. Directeur, S. Deploige. 

Tome IV, Annee 1920. Louvain, Institut Superieur de Philosophic, 

et Paris, Libraire Felix Alcan, 1920. — pp. 623. 

This volume contains eleven essays, two or three of which are of 
sufficient length and importance for separate works. It represents the 
work of the Institut since the interruption due to the war, as only 
one of the essays was ready for publication in 1914. Some others are 
the results of the leisure enforced by the occupation, but most of them 
have been produced since the conclusion of the war. The essays 
cover a wide variety of subjects and are uniformly good. 

The first article is by M. Defourny on " Aristotle and Education ". 
The author develops Aristotle's educational theory from the discus- 
sions of the Politics, with some reference to the Ethics on matters of 
general principle. These two works show a fundamental discrepancy 
which the author takes as his problem, viz., the reconciliation of the 
individualism of the Ethics with the social and public point of view 
taken by the Politics. For the solution of this problem, use is made 
of the general philosophy of Aristotle, the contemporary educational 
theory and practice of the Greeks, and a historical interpretation of 
the traditions and institutions of the Hellenic world. The five chap- 
ters of the essay deal with the state, the family, the school, post- 
academic institutions, and the last giving the author's conclusions. 

A particular aspect of Aristotle's ethical theory is worked out crit- 
ically in the second essay by G. Colle with the title " The First Four 
Books of the Nicomachean Ethics". These four books, says the 
author, contain the principles of Aristotle's theory, together with 
their more important applications. The basic problem is that of the 
moral virtues, which form a sort of ascending series with the highest 
position occupied by magnanimity. This leaves out of the account any 



